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Views on 


OP management depends upon peo- 
ple in getting a job done, and both 


industry and government are placing 
special emphasis on the “human relations” 
approach. One writer has said recently 
that the time may come soon when this 
term will stand for everything now em- 
bodied in “personnel management.” The 
labor movement, among other things, has 
made management more aware of human 
relations. Another factor in some cities 
has been the employment of a large num- 
ber of new workers in a short period of 
time. One road to better human relations 
is to get supervisory personnel at all levels 
toact in ways that will lead their employees 
to do more and better work. This means 
that supervisors must be carefully selected 
and trained (p.30). Supervisors may read- 
ily accept ideas on methods of supervising 
but do they actually follow these precepts 
in dealing with subordinates? 

Another approach to better human re- 
lations is through the adoption of sound 
pay policies and comprehensive personnel 
tules. In some cities such action is taken 
through agreements with unions (p.35), 
and in others by adopting rules that apply 
to all employees (p.44). The number of 
tities dealing with employee unions will 
probably increase, perhaps along the line 
of the action recently taken by Philadel- 
phia and Wilmington (p.49), while some 
cities may refuse to employ any worker 
who belongs to a labor union (p.49) . . . 
A few more cities have adopted plans for 
adjusting the pay of city employees in ac- 
cordance with changes in the consumers’ 
price index (p.50), and the method of pay- 
ing for overtime in Milwaukee will be of 
interest to other cities (p.49) ... The 
length of the work week for municipal em- 
ployees should be determined by the city 
council and chief administrator instead of 


the News 


by the voters. Firemen who may sleep as 
much as one-third of a 48-hour work week 
have a shorter work week than any other 
group of city employees. Where such a 
work week is adopted the sleeping quar- 
ters and kitchens should be closed and the 
men put on a six eight-hour shift basis the 
same as the police (p.45). 

More than 300 cities have installed park- 
ing meters during the past six months and 
some new and interesting techniques are 
being developed in the administration of 
these traffic control devices (p.50). Espe- 
cially significant are the procedures that 
are used in 20 cities that have had meters 
10 years or more (p.41), this information 
comprising a small portion of a special re- 
port recently issued by the International 
City Managers’ Association . . . Four more 
cities have changed their business license 
fees from a flat-rate to a gross receipts basis 
(p.44), and several other cities have 
adopted admissions or cigarette taxes 
(p.53) . . . Assessed valuations increased 
about 16 per cent in 1947 in cities over 30,- 
000 while tax rates decreased slightly (p.49). 
Similar trends are noted in Oregon in a 
recent survey covering 200 cities in all pop- 
ulation groups (p.52) . . . Two large cit- 
ies are “experimenting” with one-man po- 
lice patrol cars (p.52); this plan has been 
used successfully for years in several hun- 
dred cities . . . Recent progressive steps 
in administrative organization include the 
creation of a personnel department and an 
appeals board without a civil service com- 
mission in Oxnard, California (p.44), the 
elimination of five boards in Madison, 
Wisconsin (p.47) and of administrative 
committees in Fulton County, Georgia 
(p.53), and the consolidation of several 
city health departments to create a county 
health agency in Pinellas County, Florida 
(p.53). 


[29] 











Selection and Training of Supervisors 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER* 


Professor of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


Top management is placing more emphasis on supervisory per- 
sonnel because they are responsible for getting the job done. 


SUPERVISOR is any person from 
A top management down who exer- 

cises formal leadership over others. 
Perhaps 10 per cent or more of all munici- 
pal officers and employees serve in some 
sort of supervisorial capacity. Supervisors, 
however, generally are considered to be 
those below the level of departmental and 
division heads. Usually they are selected 
from the ranks of employees and little or 
no attention is given to the method of se- 
lection. Seniority often is the chief consid- 
eration and such a policy may result in the 
selection of employees who are not gifted in 
human relations or in administrative 
work. Under such a plan a competent 
young person may have to wait out his 
time in deference to a mediocre individual 
with a longer period of service. Another 
plan which may be an equally poor method 
of selection is to promote to supervisory 
posts persons with great technical skill but 
little administrative ability. 

Other difficulties in the selection of su- 
pervisory personnel have to do with the 
individual. For example, some employees 
for one reason or another are unwilling to 
accept the responsibility of being a super- 
visor, others do not want to move out of 
the social organization to which they be- 
long as workers, and still others become 
mentally depressed by responsibility be- 
cause they have not been educated up to it. 

Because of the high turnover and the 
large number of new employees coming 

*Eprtor’s Note: This article is based largely on 


material the author has prepared for his own teach- 
ing purposes. Professor Pfiffmer has been at the 


University of Southern California since 1929 and is 
a member of the personnel commission of the Los 
Angeles City School District. He is author of sev- 
eral well-known volumes, one entitled Public Ad- 
ministration, revised 1946, and another entitled 
Municipal Administration, 1940. 
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into municipal employment, top manage- 
ment is giving more attention to the sclec- 
tion and training of supervisors. Much 
can be learned from the formal selection 
procedures and the in-service training pro- 
grams that have developed in private in- 
dustry. Under the best of such plans all 
workers are given an equal opportunity. 
But under a program open to all employees 
an inherent danger is that some employees 
may be trained who might logically never 
be chosen for supervisory responsibility. 
Thus supervisory development must be 
established upon a selective basis and 
those who are encouraged to procced 
should be selected on the basis of a wide 
clinical approach. The writer here sets 
forth a few suggestions regarding various 
selection devices and training procedures 
which may be useful in municipal govern- 
ment. 


Selection for Training 


Employees selected for pre-supervisory 
training should be carefully screened. Only 
those with reasonable promise of perform- 
ing satisfactorily as supervisors should be 
encouraged to take training. The same 
applies to those who are already lower su- 
pervisors and who might be trained tor 
higher positions. This calls for a clinical 
diagnosis of a wide range of facts relating 
to the candidate’s health, home, intelli- 
gence, family, work history, temperament, 
and so on. The first step is to work out 4 
system for the orderly collecting, filing, 
and analysis of such information by the 
personnel department. Another step is to 
establish a correlation between the various 
items or data relative to trainees and their 
success both in the training program and 
subsequently on the job. Some of the items 
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of information that should go into a clin- 
ical diagnosis are: 

1. Written Tests. Tests cannot be made 
the sole basis for selection but use of a bat- 
tery of tests will help insure the selection 
of competent persons who would not be 
nominated under other methods. Selec- 
tion based only on nomination by admin- 
istrative personnel may give undue weight 
to aggressiveness and to other external 
symbols of personality. Any testing pro- 
gram should be accompanied by research 
based on statistical procedures to deter- 
mine reliability and validity for the pur- 
pose at hand. 


2. The Employment Interview. The 


employment interview is a necessary evil 
—necessary because adequate substitutes 
tor eliminating obvious personal charac- 
teristics of a negative nature have not been 
developed and evil because the interview 
method is neither reliable nor valid. But 
even though the interviewer may have pre- 
conceived notions on how the candidate 
should look and act the fact remains that 
this step cannot and should not be elim- 
inated frem the process of selecting people 
for further supervisory training. It should 
constitute merely one of the several fac- 
tors entering into the final over-all ratings. 
Interviewing also is more reliable and 
valid if it is conducted in connection with 
other clinical procedures and if the judg- 
ments of interviewing are leavened by the 
facts and considerations revealed by tests, 
employment history, and other devices. 

3. Democratic Selection. The opinion 
of the workers should probably be given 
some weight in the selection of supervisors. 
In private industry this has sometimes 
been done through conferences between 
Management and representatives of the 
workers. 

4. Personal History. One of the impor- 
tant sources of clinical data is the personal 
history of the candidate. This would in- 
clude a rather complete record of employ- 
ment and the original application form 
which shows previous jobs. To get infor- 
mation on home background and present 
domestic situation it might be desirable to 


send an interviewer to the home of the 
candidate. The subtle factors of inter- 
personal relationships may be more sig- 
nificant in the selection of supervisors 
than biographical factual items. 

5. Ratings. In choosing employees for 
advanced training in supervisory tech- 
niques the ratings of superiors should be 
considered if the rating has been done ob- 
jectively and courageously. But if the rat- 
ing has been a mere formality to which 
supervisors give lip-service and if the ten- 
dency is to rate everyone uniformly high, 
even those who are known not to deserve 
it, then the ratings should be given com- 
paratively little consideration in the selec- 
tion process. 


Training in Human Relations 


One aspect of supervisory training that 
is given the least attention and is perhaps 
the most difficult to carry through is train- 
ing in human relations. It is only this type 
of training that is discussed in the remain- 
der of this article. Good human relations 
require that supervisors possess a great deal 
of personal poise, objectivity, emotional 
stability coupled with patience in meet- 
ing the daily irritations caused by im- 
perfect human beings. Persons in super- 
visorial positions can through training be 
conditioned to behave and perform in 
their relations to other people in a man- 
ner which will produce the most satisfac- 
tory management results. 

One of the conditions that must be met 
in order to carry on successful training in 
human relations is that the entire organi- 
vation must be conditioned to the spon- 
taneous and automatic practice of good 
human relations. A familiar device is the 
hierarchy of conferences sometimes re- 
ferred to as the step-up-and-step-down or 
the A-B-C-D conferences. Similar arrange- 
ments in the private industry field have 
been called consultative management or 
multiple management. The idea is that 
supervisors who have attended conferences 
on their own level led by their own chief 
will in turn go back and hold similar con- 
ferences and impart such information and 
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ideology to their supervisors who in turn 
will carry the good work on to the next 
lower level. 

Supervisors often are not aware of their 
deficiencies in handling the human factor, 
which means that they are not receptive to 
training, believing that it applies to the 
other fellow and not to them. Hence, su- 
pervisors must sometimes be administered 
a shock treatment which will give them an 
objective view of their own supervisorial 
prowess and disillusion them about their 
fairyland of wishful thinking wherein 
there is a happy family and everybody 
loves the boss. In some places the unsigned 
attitude questionnaire has been used with 
some success. 

Still another condition that must be met 
in order to carry on successful training in 
human relations is freedom of expression 
and communication on the part of the 
participants. In other words, training 
must not be confined to a pre-existing man- 
agement stereotype. The techniques that 
will bring about a genuine alteration of 
interpersonal relationships will germinate 
only in a democratic environment. These 
include the conference method of discus- 
sion, role playing and psycho-drama, and 
the nondirective interview. 

Training in human relations should be 
decentralized as much as possible. The 
operating supervisors, for example, should 
be taught to do an acceptable job of per- 
sonnel management by a gradual process 
of day-to-day demonstration. This of 
course does not take the place of more 
formal training but it can pave the way 
for and gain acceptance of such training. 

Another type of informal training that 
shows how training, supervision, and 
placement overlap was developed by the 
Army Service Forces for civilian personnel 
iate in the war. The essence of the plan is 
to have the placement officers conduct pe- 
riodic follow-up interviews with each line 
supervisor in which the latter is led to dis- 
cuss the competence, strength, and weak- 
ness of each individual employee. The 
placement officer tactfully feigns to be 
checking upon the effectiveness of the 
placement service rather than upon the 
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supervisor. The placement officer is taught 
to do this through the medium of a stereo- 
typed or “canned” approach. In each in- 
stance there is an attempt to pledge the 
supervisor to take action about employees 
who are in some manner substandard. 
Hence, the objective of the program is to 
induce supervisors not only to think about 
their own people but to do something 
about the results of such analysis. 

Types of Formal Training. The con- 
ference method should constitute the basic 
pattern for all classroom training in hv- 
man relations. This method has consti- 
tuted the essential stock in trade of the 
specialist in vocational education. The 
points emphasized are group thinking, 
spontaneous participation, and visual pres- 
entation from the blackboard. The leader 
need not be and perhaps should not be a - 
specialist in the subject matter under dis- 
cussion. He is essentially a moderator 
adept at the art of keeping discussion on 
the main track and stimulating the partici- 
pation of all members. From time to time 
the leader brings the various threads to- 
gether into a summary, after having placed 
various points on the blackboard, in which 
he states the consensus of the group. 

A good leader must be skilled in secur- 
ing the participation of all conferees, tact- 
fully curbing those who are super loqua- 
cious and stimulating those who are seem- 
ingly diffident. The group should always 
be small enough to permit participation. 
Currently the trend seems to go toward 12 
or 15 and it is quite generally agreed that 
20 is the top limit. Considerable impor- 
tance is attached to the physical layout 
which requires that the participant have 
a table in front of him. The regularly 
scheduled training conferences seem to 
favor a U-shaped table with the conferees 
facing each other and the leader standing 
behind the closed end of the U. Back of 
him is the blackboard or a large paper pad, 
which takes its place. Other techniques 
for conducting a conference are set forth 
in a pamphlet, entitled The Conference 
Method of Training in Management, pub- 
lished in 1946 by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 
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Other types of formal training may be 
outlined briefly: 

1. The Modified Conference Method. 
The pure conference method discussed 
above frequently fails because it brings up 
subjects based on the experience of the 
participants and this may often be too 
trite for foremen. Job technology has be- 
come so complex that progressive foremen 
thirst for information about their jobs 
which they do not possess. Thus the con- 
ference method needs to be modified to in- 
clude other modes of discussion designed 
to produce information not possessed by 
the group. 

2. Case Method. The approach to hu- 
man relations through the traditional con- 
ference method was by means of discussing 
typical cases involving human problems. 
The advantage of this method is that it 
will tend to get conferees to compare their 
own previous actions with the norms de- 
veloped by the conference. The procedure 
is similar to the four-step method in the 
job relations training used in industry 
during the war: define the problem, get 
the facts, have the group suggest as many 
solutions as possible and list them on the 
blackboard, and ultimately select solu- 
tions that seem most reasonable. When 
each participant has his own shortcomings 
pointed out by his own colleagues, with- 
out pointing the finger of criticism directly 
at him, it is thought by some that he will 
be motivated to follow a more correct be- 
havior in the future. 

3. Role Playing. A recent development 
in psychotherapy has been use of the psy- 
chodrama for purposes of mental hygiene. 
The technique is achieving increasing 
vogue in altering the mental habits of nor- 
mal people, including the training of su- 
pervisors. If top management is willing to 
accept changes in the manner of super- 
Vision, simultaneous training can be or- 
ganized on three or four levels, the con- 
ference grouping being horizontal rather 
than vertical, that is, all supervisors in a 
particular conference are from the same 
level. The first two or three meetings might 
be given over to a census of supervisory 
Problems which emanate from the group 
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themselves. The leader then classifies the 
problems into several categories. Individ- 
uals are selected to act out the problems in 
the same manner that would take place in 
the work situation. Conferees often are 
reluctant to accept the acting role at first 
but this diffidence is soon dissolved under 
the skilled leadership of the leader or 
trainer. 

After a situation has been acted out the 
group engages in diagnostic discussion. 
Role-playing of this type is alleged to have 
several advantages over the mere discus- 
sion of cases. Dramatization makes the 
situation concrete and real and thus over- 
comes the tendency to deal in mere abstrac- 
tions. There is thought to be a superior 
therapeutic value, especially in introduc- 
ing more democratic behavior patterns 
among the supervisors themselves. The 
autocratic individual who reverts to type 
during role-playing is critized therefor by 
his own fellows in the discussion that fol- 
lows. This is a perfectly natural and ran- 
corless discussion in which the individual 
is criticized as an actor rather than as his 
actual self. Yet the implication for the ac- 
tor and the group is such to induce thought, 
reflection, and motivation for self correc- 
tion. 

4. Visual Aids. Much filmed material 
is available in the field of personnel rela- 
tions for use in training civilian personnel. 
Films available on a rental basis include 
such titles as Working With Other Super- 
visors, Introducing the New Worker to the 
Job, The Supervisor as the Leader, and 
Supervising Workers on the Job. These 
are either sound motion pictures or slide 
films with an accompanying dialogue rec- 
erd. The results achieved by the use of 
films have not been objectively appraised 
but it seems that the film probably will be 
an auxiliary device to conference discus- 
sion. Films should not be regarded as ends 
in themselves but as auxiliary aids to other 
forms of training. 

Who Should Train? An important ques- 
tion is whether conferences should be led 
by the immediate supervisor on each level 
or by a professional trainer. It is fre- 
guently more difficult to condition the top 
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echelons in conference procedure and con- 
sultative management than at the lower 
levels. The higher executives generally 
are disinclined to become conference lead- 
ers, partly because they are not accustomed 
to the give-and-take of free discussion be- 
yond certain narrow limits. Moreover, 
when training programs are first intro- 
duced the lower supervisors often are un- 
willing to participate in conference dis- 
cussions in the presence of their own 
supervisors. Another obstacle is that per- 
sons who have a sincere desire to stimulate 
and encourage conference discussion often 
lack courage and confidence in their own 
ability to stand up before a group and 
lead. 

For these reasons it may be necessary to 
introduce training programs under the 
leadership of an outside trainer who is ex- 
perienced in leading conference discussion 
groups. Such leaders usually can be se- 
cured from the state department of edu- 
cation or from the city school system. It 
might be that such professional leaders 
can train other leaders who are employees 
selected on the basis of their likelihood to 
develop into conference leaders. The diffi- 
culty with such a situation is the likelihood 
of the lack of follow through after the out- 
side leaders have left unless some one in- 
side the organization gives constant atten- 
tion to training work. 


Conclusion. A developmental program - 


of personnel management will include the 
scientific approach to selection, an attempt 
to condition the hierarchy to consultative 
management practices, a regular and con- 
tinuous evaluation of supervisors on all 
levels for promotional purposes, and an 
integration of personnel practices with 
other phases of management. Top man- 
agement must recognize that the imme- 
diate supervisor is the key cog in person- 
nel administration. The supervisor must 
become an enthusiast for training and an 
accomplished trainer himself. The mass 
of workers must be willing to accept and 
desire progressive personnel management.' 


1Among the publications which might be useful 
to municipal officials in analyzing and developing 
a program of selection and training for supervisory 
personnel are: John W. Reigel, The Selection and 
Development of Prospective Foremen (Bulletin No. 
11. Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of 
Michigan, 1941); Rexford Hersey, Individualized 
Executive Selection, Training and Follow-up (per- 
sonnel Series No. 89. American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1945); Joseph Tiffin, Industrial Psy- 
chology (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942) discusses per- 
sonality and interest tests; Edward N. Hay, “Tests 
in Industry and Their Proper Use” Personnel 
Journal, May, 1941, pp. 3-9; R. O. Beckman, How 
To Train Supervisors (Harper and Brothers, 1940); 
Gerald G. Chappell, Training of Supervisors (Bul- 
letin No. 10. California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, 1944); John M. Pfiffner, An Outline of 
the Supervisor’s Job (American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1946); The Management Leader’s Manual 
for Operating Executives, Supervisors, and Fore- 
men (American Management Association, 1947), 
and The Selection of Supervisors (American Man- 
agement Association, 1947). 
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Union Agreements in Municipal Employment 
By ROLLIN B. POSEY* 


Dean of the University College and Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University, Chicago 


“It behooves the municipal executive to become acquainted with union aims 
and methods if the power of employee organization is to be used constructively.” 


concerned with the development of 

unions of governmental employees 
should watch attentively the evolution of 
union-employer relations in private indus- 
try. He can learn much, t9o, by scrutiniz- 
ing the framework and legal status of un- 
ion dealings in those governmental units in 
which organized relationships have been 
most highly developed. Of keen interest 
to him, consequently, are the experiences 
of the Canadian provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Quebec. The major portion of 
this article, however, is devoted to an 
analysis of municipal union agreements in 
United States cities. 


[Neon city official in America who is 


Practice in Canada 


In the province of Saskatchewan collec- 
tive bargaining between the provincial 
government and unions of governmental 
employees is specifically permitted by law. 
The provincial Trade Union Act of 1944, 
which applies to labor unions generally, 
defines the term “employer” to include 
“His Majesty in the right of Saskatche- 
wan.” The Public Service Act of 1947 cre- 
ates a public (civil) service commission 
and establishes a merit system of person- 
nel administration. It provides that “the 
basic pay structure shall form the basis of 
collective bargaining within the meaning 
of the Trade Union Act, 1944.” The em- 
ployer’s representative for collective bar- 
gaining is provided for in the same Act: 


_— 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Posey was formerly assis- 
tant director of the Cincinnati Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, director of the department of 
Municipal research of the City of Hartford, Con- 
necticut; and research associate, Institute of Local 
and State Government, University of Pennsylvania. 
He has also organized and conducted training 


schools for municipal employees throughout Penn- 
Sylvania. 
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Such member of the Executive Council as 
may from time to time be designated by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council for the pur- 
pose may, subject to the provisions of this Act 
with respect to the basic pay structure and the 
classification plan, on behalf of the Crown en- 
ter into a collective bargaining agreement. 


Grievance and dismissal appeals are per- 
mitted under procedures established by 
collective bargaining. Trade unions are 
given the right to examine proposed regu- 
lations of the commission and make recom- 
mendations, before such regulations are 
submitted to the Lieutenant Governor. 
The main body of provincial civil serv- 
ants are organized into the Saskatchewan 
Civil Service Association, an A. F. of L. 
affiliate; others are organized into various 
unions federated with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, a C.I.O. affiliate. The 
former union has a voluminous collective 
bargaining agreement with the provincial 
government covering practically all as- 
pects of personnel regulations. The con- 
tract recognizes the union as the sole bar- 
gaining agent for all employees; union 
membership must be maintained and new 
employees must join the union within 30 
days; the government checks-off union 
dues. The agreement is signed for the un- 
ion by its president, secretary-treasurer, 
and chairman of the negotiating commit- 
tee. The government’s signatory is the 
Premier of the Province of Saskatchewan. 
In the province of Quebec the Labour 
Relations Act establishes a “Labour Rela- 
tions Board of the Province of Quebec,” 
not unlike the National Labor Relations 
Board in the United States. The right of 
collective bargaining is guaranteed to em- 
ployees by the statute, which also forbids 
strikes or lockouts during the life of an 
agreement, and provides for compulsory 
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arbitration. The Public Services Em- 
ployees Disputes Act, 1944, states that 
“, . . the provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act shall apply to public services and 
their employees . . .” However, the sta- 
tute prohibits strikes or lockouts in the 
public service in all circumstances, and 
violators are made subject to fines. The 
Act stipulates that the provincial police, 
constables (municipal police), and certain 
other “functionaries” may not belong to 
an affiliated trade union or to a union 
“which does not consist solely of persons 
in the same category . . .” 

The city of Montreal has collective bar- 
gaining contracts with five unions of the 
city employees: employees in the skilled 
and unskilled trades, white collar workers, 
policemen, firemen, and foremen. The 
agreements cover wage rates, hours, over- 
time, vacations, sick leave, seniority, griev- 
ances, and other matters. The unions are 
the sole bargaining authority with the city 
for their respective classes of employees. 

The city of Quebec had contracts in 
force with four unions until May 1, 1947, 
when the city and the unions could not 
come to terms on the renewal of the con- 
tracts. The new contracts were thrown 
into arbitration under the labor relations 
act. The four unions were for skilled and 
unskilled laborers; white collar workers, 
foremen, and supervisors; police; and fire- 
men. 

The Quebec city agreements legally are 
decrees of the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Province of Quebec, under the provincial 
Collective Agreement Act. This unusual 
law provides that: 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 

order that a collective agreement respecting 
any trade, industry, commerce or occupation 
shall also bind all the employees and employers 
in the Province or in a stated region. . 
And the Act provides a minor fine for a 
person violating a decree under the Act. 
Thus a collective bargaining agreement in 
the province of Quebec may be “decreed” 
and thereby assume the status of a semi- 
public law rather than a private contract. 
Such is the case of the contracts between 
the city of Quebec and its employees. 
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It is obvious that in the Canadian prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Quebec the 
status of unions of governmental em- 
ployees is substantially equivalent to that 
of unions of private employees. Union- 
ization of civil servants has proceeded far 
beyond organization, to collective con- 
tracts embodying wage setting, limitation 
of hours, working conditions, and other 
personnel matters normally found in state 
laws, ordinances, and regulations in Amer- 
ican municipalities. 


Union Agreements in United States 


This does not mean to imply that the 
Canadian pattern of development will 
necéssarily be followed in the United 
States, if only for constitutional reasons. 
The transformation of a collective bar- 
gaining contract into a quasi-executive or- 
der, for instance, by means of the promul- 
gation of it as a “decree,” would surely run 
into the American doctrine that the mak- 
ing of legislative policy cannot be dele- 
gated to the executive branch. In fact, 
even the form of the document resulting 
from collective bargaining in American 
municipalities has by no means become 
established. There are probably 100 or 
more cities in the United States in which 
municipal officials conduct relations with 
unions of their employees. From these 
conversations there may result simply an 
unwritten understanding, on the one hand, 
or a duly signed and witnessed contract, at 
the other extreme. In,between there may 
be, in increasing order of effectiveness for 
the union, a memorandum or written 
statement by a department head, a letter 
to the union from the department head, a 
“summary of discussion” written by a de- 
partment head or the chief executive ol 
the municipality and which mentions the 
union by name, a change in personnel reg 
ulations promulgated by the personnel 
agency (usually a civil service commission) 
as a result of conferences with union rep 
resentatives, a councilmanic resolution, oF 
an ordinance. 

Memoranda or letters that simply re 
peat existing personnel regulations are 
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manifestly evidence of collective bargain- 
ing in form but not in substance. The ex- 
tent of collective bargaining in practice 
may be judged on two bases: whether the 
union’s efforts have secured an improve- 
ment in wages, hours or working condi- 
tions, and whether the union is recognized 
by the municipality as the agent of its em- 
ployees in personnel dealings. Sometimes 
the union achieves changes on the first 
count but not on the second. Sometimes 
the union abandons efforts on the first 
score in order to secure recognition. Union 
security depends basically upon recogni- 
tion, so that it may be safely said that a de- 
mand for it will surely reappear even 
though temporarily dropped in any par- 
ticular instance. Recognition itself is a 
complicated matter and will be touched 
upon later. 


Form of Agreement 


Where an ordinance, resolution, or some 
milder form of agreement is used, one rea- 
son for the substitution of one of these doc- 
uments for a true contract is doubt of the 
legality of a contract agreement. Such is 
the case in the ordinances of Bloomington, 
Illinois, and Reading, Pennsylvania. These 
ordinances name the unions involved but 
provide no space for the signatures of un- 
ion officials to make them operative. In 
form they are ordinary ordinances, but in 
effect they are unilateral agreements, pre- 
sumably to remove the legal objection to 
collective bargaining contracts that “the 
public power of city officials may not be 
delegated to private persons or organiza- 
tions.” This principle is firmly established 
in law: by numerous court decisions, al- 
though it is not entirely without qualifica- 
tion. Its applicability to union contracts 
in the public service has been upheld in the 
courts of several states. 


Even accepting the principle as sound, 
tc the present writer, who is not a lawyer, 
lts application is erroneous. An individual 
applicant for employment may accept or 
reject the terms offered him by the city, as 
he pleases. Or an employee may continue 
or resign, as he pleases. The acceptance of 
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terms of employment is by its very nature 
a bilateral agreement, and there can be no 
possible objection to reducing the terms of 
agreement to writing, signed by the em- 
ployee and the city. In a free society an 
individual works for an employer only by 
an agreement freely entered into by both 
employer and employee. There is no ques- 
tion of unlawful delegation of public 
power. 

If a dozen individuals apply for employ- 
ment, one may speak for all by their con- 
sent, accepting or rejecting the city’s terms. 
A dozen employees may ask for a raise, 
again with one of their number designated 
as spokesman. What an individual may 
do, a number of individuals may do in 
concert, so long as they are acting for 
themselves, are not involved in a con- 
spiracy, and are not endangering the pub- 
lic order. Public power is not being un- 
lawfully delegated by group rather than 
individual action, and the signing of an 
agreement or contract specifying the terms 
of employment in writing is a resultant 
step logically following the agreement it- 
self. An ordinance rather than a collective 
bargaining contract reflects the desire of a 
city to deal with its employees through 
their formal organization, despite a legal 
decision prohibiting a contract and based 
upon the mistaken application of what is 
basically a sound rule of law. 

This is cogently illustrated by a remark- 
able ordinance of the Philadelphia city 
council. After the ordinance’s preamble, 
section 1 is a collective bargaining agree: 
ment between the city and a district coun- 
cil of the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, cover- 
ing employees in certain bureaus of the de- 
partment of public works. There are 
blank spaces in section | for the signatures 
of the mayor and union representatives. 
Section 2, the only other section of the 
ordinance, is one sentence: “That the 
Mayor be and is hereby authorized to fill 
in any blanks which appear in the forego- 
ing agreement.” The ordinance cannot be- 
come effective until the mayor and the un- 
ion representatives sign it, which makes it 
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for all practical purposes a collective bar- 
gaining contract and not an ordinance. 
In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, and in Pon- 
tiac and Wyandotte, Michigan, the city 
council has passed a resolution to accom- 
plish the same purpose, rather than an 
ordinance. The Eau Claire resolution 
recognizes a local of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees, while the other two name locals 
of the State, County and Municipal Work- 
ers of America (now the United Public 
Workers of America). It would seem that 
a resolution is better form than an ordi- 
nance, because of the nature of the sub- 
ject matter, although either is a subterfuge 
kind of substitute for a signed agreement. 


Recognition 


Recognition means that an employer 
agrees to deal with his employees through 
their union. There are many degrees of 
recognition. The least possible is consent 
of the employer to deal with the union on 
behalf of its members only. Next is agree- 
ment to deal with the union on behalf of 
all employees, both union members and 
nonmembers. This is called exclusive bar- 
gaining. Then, management may agree 
that any employee who is a member of the 
union at the time of signing the agreement 
must remain a union member during the 
life of the agreement. This is a main- 
tenance-of-membership shop. In a union 
shop all new employees must become mem- 
bers of the union as a condition of con- 
tinued employment. In a closed shop only 
union members may be hired. Under a 
closed shop with union hiring hall, the 
union chooses new employees, not the em- 
ployer. 

The writer knows of no examples of 
American municipalities having closed 
shop contracts with unions. Most munici- 
pal union agreements embody only the 
mildest form of recognition: bargaining 
for members only. However, in at least 
three cities, Oak Park, Illinois, and Iron- 
wood and Wyandotte, Michigan, there are 
union shops. The Ironwood contract, 
which includes all non-supervisory ap- 
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pointed workers except fire department 
and gas plant employees, states in Article 
1X, “all regular employees, after six (6) 
months service (Civil Service Law) for the 
city shall be required to join the union.” 
Article I of the Oak Park agreement says, 
“, . . the union concedes the right to the 
employer to hire whomsoever they please 
provided they become members of the un- 
ion.” The Wyandotte agreement, which 
is a councilmanic resolution, avers in Ar- 
ticle II that, “. . . new employees shall be 
required to become members of the union 
within thirty days and to remain on good 
standing.” The union agreements in Oak 
Park and Wyandotte cover only portions 
of the city service. The Wyandotte and 
Ironwood unions are locals of the United 
Public Workers of America; the Oak Park 
union is affiliated with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America. 

The Clairton, Pennsylvania, contract 
provides maintenance of membership in 
Article I, Section 3: 

All employees of the City who, at the expira- 

tion of fifteen days after the date of signing ol 
this Agreement, are members of the Union in 
good standing in accordance with the Consti- 
tution of the Union, and all employees of the 
City who become members of the Union alter 
that date, shall, as a condition of employment, 
maintain their membership of the Union in 
good standing for the duration of this Agrec- 
ment. 
The union is Local No. 85 of the United 
Pubic Workers of America. Section | ol 
the same article recognizes the union as 
the ‘‘sole collective bargaining agency” for 
employees in the departments covered by 
the agreement. 

These types of recognition, however, are 
exceptional, even in those American mu- 
nicipalities that deal with unions of their 
employees. Commonest of all is the bar- 
gaining-for-members-only shop. A typical 
provision is that contained in the Racine, 
Wisconsin, agreement: 

1. The Employer agrees that it will an: 
does hereby recognize the Union as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agency for all city employees 
of the Public Works and related departments, 


Cemeteries; Parks and Recreational Depatt- 
ments; Lincoln Hospital and Memorial Hall, 
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who are members of the Union. . . . The de- 
lineation of the Union herein shall not prevent 
the expansion of the Union and/or the addi- 
tion of other departments or divisions of city 
employees. (Italics supplied.) 

In any kind of recognition stronger than 
bargaining for members only, one of two 
situations must necessarily be present: 
either the union represents non-union em- 
ployees as well as union members in deal- 
ing with the city, or an employee must join 
the union in order to keep his job. In the 
limited number of court decisions upon 
collective bargaining in the public serv- 
ice, and in numerous opinions of state at- 
torney generals and city attorneys, such 
situations are held to be discriminatory. 
In short, an employee should be free to 
join or decline to join a union, as he 
pleases; if he refuses, the union cannot 
represent him in. collective bargaining 
with the city. 

It may be that these principles will be- 
come imbedded in American law through 
judicial decisions, in which event the un- 
ions will have to content themselves with 
the bargaining-for-members-only shop. On 
the other hand, what the law recognizes in 
private employment it may recognize in 
the public service, namely, that the rule of 
the majority shall prevail, not just for un- 
ion members, but for all employees. Cer- 
tainly no one can say that the principle is 
undemocratic or that it has not been estab- 
lished in private employment. 


Other Provisions 


The writer has secured copies of 16 col- 
lective bargaining documents, some of 
them ordinances, others resolutions, seven 
actual contracts, and one a “memorandum 
of agreement.” Typically, the agreements 
cover a period of one year, and call for re- 
newal for another year’s time unless either 
party, 60 days before the expiration of the 
agreement, notifies the other party that it 
desires to renegotiate the agreement. Again 
typically, the agreement does not cover 
all non-supervisory, appointive city em- 
ployees; substantially complete coverage 
1s found only in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and Pontiac, Michigan. The form ot 
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agreement in the former city is an ordi- 
nance, in the latter a resolution. 

In 10 of the agreements the check-off is 
provided. In each instance the employee 
must sign a permission slip authorizing the 
city to deduct his union dues from his pay 
check. In one city, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, the amount of union dues to be de- 
ducted is specifically stated in the contract. 
In five of the cities the union is permitted 
to post notices on the city bulletin boards. 
In one of the five, and in four other cities, 
the agreement allows union representa- 
tives to enter upon city property during 
working hours to conduct legitimate un- 
ion business. In two contracts employees 
elected to union office requiring time off 
may take leaves of absence for such pur- 
pose without losing seniority benefits. 


The subject which is probably of great- 
est interest to any union is the level of 
wages and salaries. Eight of the agree- 
ments set wage rates. In four more the city 
declares that it will open negotiations with 
the union upon the matter. The Reading 
ordinance declares that the unions will be 
heard by council before enacting the an- 
nual salary ordinance. In only three is the 
subject omitted. Data are not at hand to 
indicate whether or not the wage scales 
agreed to, in those contracts that include 
wages and salaries, are higher than the 
previously existing levels. The rate of 
overtime pay is specified in 14 of the agree- 
ments. 

The lengths of the work day and work 
week are named in all 16 agreements, as 
well as provisions for vacations with pay. 
In 12 agreements the holidays with pay that 
employees are to receive are named. Sick 
leave provisions are found in nine of the 
documents. Emergency leave is mentioned 
in four. 

Grievance procedure is specified in de- 
tail in 13 of the agreements. Arbitration 
of grievances not settled to mutual satis- 
faction is provided for in seven agreements. 
However, in Bloomington the city coun- 
cil is the arbitration board, which means 
in effect there is no arbitration according 
to the common meaning of the term, in 
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which a disinterested third party partici- 
pates. In Baltimore the situation is similar 
for the chief engineer finally disposes of 
grievances. Clairton calls upon the federal 
or state conciliation service to arbitrate. 
Racine empowers the federal Conciliation 
Service to appoint an arbitrator. 

Strikes are abjured in 10 agreements. 
That the subject is not mentioned in the 
other six does not mean that strikes are 
thereby permitted, for the union’s consti- 
tution may voluntarily relinquish the 
weapon. 

The application of seniority to layoffs 
and reinstatements is found in 13 of the 
documents. In the Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Seattle transit systems, seniority is applied 
in picking the choicest of street car runs. 
Seniority in promotions is spoken of in 
eight agreements, although absolute pro- 
motional seniority appears in none of 
them. 

Other subjects appearing here and there 
are disability pay, group insurance, start- 
ing and stopping times, academic leave, 
probationary period, disciplinary rules, 
and working conditions. The lengthier 
agreements in part lift provisions from 
civil service regulations and paraphrase 
them; such window dressing is harmless. 
Its present significance is minor, but for the 
future it may augur the inclusion of fur- 
ther provisions not covered in the civil 
service rules. It is therefore conceivable 
that, under union insistence, personnel 
regulations by means of agreements with 
unions may partially supplant the means 
now commonly used. 


Conclusion 


The form and substance of union deal- 
ings by governmental units with their em- 
ployees in the Canadian provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Quebec have been de- 
veloped in both the law and practice far 
beyond the experience of any American 
municipality. In the United States union 
agreements are few in number. Their 
form has by no means been settled, rang- 
ing from ‘the kind of agreement found in 
private industry, a collective bargaining 
contract, through ordinances and resolu- 
tions to letters by department heads to the 
union. In those few cities that do actually 
conduct relations with their organized em- 
ployees, the union commonly represents 
its own members. In a few instances em- 
ployees are required to join the union as a 
condition of continued employment. This 
is the well-known union shop. The sub- 
jects of collective negotiations usually in- 
clude the check-off, wage rates, the normal 
work week, grievance procedures, and 
seniority .in layoffs and reinstatements 
Other topics are less commonly included. 

Even though American cities have had 
little or no experience with unions of their 
employees in the past, the number dealing 
with unions will in all likelihood increase 
in the future. It behooves the municipal 
executive to become acquainted with un- 
ion aims and methods if the power of em- 
ployee organization is to be used construc- 
tively, rather than in controversy harmful 
to both the employees and the municipal 
government. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Parking Meter Administration 
in Twenty Cities 


O SECURE information on selected 

aspects of parking meter administra- 
tion the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation recently sent an inquiry to the 
officials of 20 cities that have had parking 
meters 10 years or more, and the replies 
received are summarized here. 


Age and Make of Meters. In 13 of the 20 
cities reporting, the original meters still 
are in service after 10 or more years, except 
that Houston and Toledo have replaced 
some that were “worn out” and Norfolk, 
Portland, and Wilkes-Barre are replacing 
the clock mechanisms in many of their 
meters. The seven remaining cities have 
replaced all meters installed 10 or more 
years ago: Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, Miami Beach, Omaha, and 
Watertown. Officials of the 20 cities re- 
ported as follows: 


Auburn, New York: Mark-Time meters still 
are in use after 10 years but some replacements 
have been made with the same type. 

Austin, Texas: After 10 years of service the 
Parkrite meters were traded in on new Kar- 
park meters because no parts were available. 

Bluefield, West Virginia: Park-O-Graf me- 
ters installed 10 years ago still are in use but 
since they are no longer manufactured, parts 
are not available. 

Dallas, Texas: Meters installed in 1935 and 
1936 were of the Dual manual type and be- 
cause of “dissatisfaction” all such meters were 
replaced in 1939 and 1940 with the Dual auto- 
matic type. 

El Paso, Texas: Automatic meters (Dual 
and Park-O-Meter) installed 10 or more years 
ago still are in use. 

Fort Worth, Texas: The Dual automatic 
meters installed in 1936 have been replaced 
with a newer type Dual meter. 

Houston, Texas: A total of 1,600 meters in 
the original installation have “worn out” and 
500 Dual and 2,000 Karpark meters have been 
installed. 

Kansas City, Missouri: Meters installed in 
1936 were replaced in 1946 with Miller meters. 
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Long Beach, California: More than 1,000 
Dual automatic meters installed in’ 1936 still 
are in service but the city is planning to replace 
these nickel meters with the penny-nickel type 
of meter. 

Miami, Florida: Traffico manual meters in- 
stalled in 1936 still are in use but some re- 
placements have been made with Miller and 
Karpark meters. 

Miami Beach, Florida: The Mark-Time and 
Miller meters now in use were installed two 
years ago. The meters installed in 1938 were 
Mark-Time. 

Montclair, New Jersey: Meters installed in 
1937 still are in good working order but 1,000 
additional meters of the new Karpark type 
have been added. 

Norfolk, Virginia: The Dual automatic me- 
ters installed more than 10 years ago still are 
in use but clocks have been replaced or recon- 
ditioned. 

Omaha, Nebraska: Park-O-Graf meters in- 
stalled 10 years ago have “worn out” and have 
been replaced with Miller meters. 

Portland, Oregon: Most of the Karpark me- 
ters installed in 1938 still are in use but the 
mechanisms are gradually being replaced. 

St. Petersburg, Florida: Dual automatic mce- 
ters installed in 1935 still are in use, but they 
were in storage for several years. The city sub- 
sequently purchased manual meters (Miller) 
of the penny-nickel type. 

Toledo, Ohio: A total of 925 out of 1,100 
automatic meters installed in 1936 still are in 
use; nearly 200 of these meters have been re- 
placed. 

Watertown, New York: Parkrite meters in- 
stalled 10 years ago were replaced with Mico 
meters because Parkrites are no longer manu- 
factured. 

Wichita Falls, Texas: More than 1,000 Dual 
and Karpark meters installed 10 years ago still 
are in service. More than 100 additional meters 
of the Park-O-Meter type have been installed. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: Manual me- 
ters installed 10 years ago still are in use except 
that the clock mechanisms have been replaced 
in approximately two-thirds of the meters. 


Economical Life of Meters. Officials of 
eight cities estimated the economical life 
of their meters at from 10 to. 15 years and 
seven other cities report that clock mech- 
anisms will run from five to eight years 
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without excessive repairs while the life of 
the case is indefinite. In the opinion of 
the officials of five cities the economical 
life of meters is 10 years: Auburn, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Portland, and Watertown. 
Estimates reported by other cities: El Paso 
12 to 14 years, Houston and Kansas City 
eight years or more, Miami five to seven 
years, Miami Beach six years, Norfolk clock 
mechanism five years and case indefinite, 
Omaha and Wichita Falls 15 years, and 
Toledo and Wilkes-Barre report that re- 


pair work is necessary after five or six years’ ’ 


operation. 

Cost of Collections and Maintenance. 
The cost of making collections from me- 
ters and maintenance of meters in terms of 
percentage of gross meter receipts ranges 
from 5 to 20 per cent for 17 cities report- 
ing and the average is 10 per cent. Six of 
the 17 cities reported that such costs were 
approximately 10 per cent of gross re- 
ceipts: Auburn, Miami Beach, Montclair, 
Omaha, Portland, and Wichita Falls. Of- 
ficials of Austin, Dallas, El Paso, and St. 
Petersburg report 6 or 7 per cent; Fort 
Worth 9 per cent; Long Beach 5 per cent; 
Kansas City and Wilkes-Barre 15 per cent: 
Miami and Watertown 17 per cent; and 
Toledo 20 per cent. These costs include 
replacement of damaged meters and posts, 
winding automatic types, and collection 
of coins. 

Making Collections. Collection of coins 
from meters is handled by the finance de 
partment in Houston, Kansas City, Om- 
aha, Portland, and Toledo; by the police 
in Auburn, Austin, Bluefield, Dallas, El 
Paso, Fort Worth, Long Beach, Miami 
Beach (police civilian employees), Mont- 
clair, Norfolk, St. Petersburg, and Wichita 
Falls. In these cities the police turn the 
money over to the finance department. 
Miami employs an armored service com- 
pany to make collections. 

The frequency of making coin collec 
tions ranges from daily collections in Au- 
burn, El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, and 
Witchita Falls, to once every 10 days in 
Miami. Cities making collections every 
other day are Austin, Dallas, Long Beach, 
Norfolk, Toledo, Watertown, and Wilkes- 
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Barre. Portland collects every three days 
except in the 30-minute area where collec- 
tions are made every other day. Cities 
that collect the coins once a week are 
Kansas City, Miami Beach, Montclair, 
Omaha, and St. Petersburg. 

Repair and Maintenance. The principal 
problem with regard to repair and main- 
tenance is caused by the insertion in coin 
slots of bent or mutilated coins, chewing 
gum, matches, and other foreign objects. 
A considerable amount of vandalism can 
be expected during the first few weeks af- 
ter meters are installed but in seven cities 
that have had meters 10 years or more this 
is still the chief cause of meters being out 
of order. These cities are Austin, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Long Beach, Miami Beach, 
St. Petersburg, and Wichita Falls. 

The repair of older meters is concerned 
chiefly with stopped clocks which require 
cleaning and replacing broken spinners. 
The adjustment of the coin tins in the me- 
ters has caused trouble in Fort Worth but 
new meters recently purchased have no 
coin tins to cause such trouble. Toledo 
has had difficulty in obtaining parts for 
repairs, the freezing of meters in winter 
months, and plugging of coin slots. Wa- 
tertown also has had trouble with cold 
weather and vandalism. In Wilkes-Barre 
vandalism and breaking of cases by trucks 
has been the chief maintenance problem. 
In Auburn and Montclair policemen who 
have had experience as clock repairmen 
handle parking meter repairs. In Miami 
the repair work is done by contract but 
this has proved costly to the city and steps 
are being taken to handle maintenance in 
the city’s traffic and transportation depart- 
ment. 

In Portland there has been a gradual in- 
crease during the last three years in the 
number of service calls and the amount ol 
repair work necessary on the meters in- 
stalled in 1938. The city traffic engineer 
writes: “The increase in the cost has not 
been apparent because we have our regu- 
lar maintenance crew which cares for this 
work and they have simply absorbed all 
the additional work without added cost. 
It is my opinion that a good quality auto- 
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matic parking meter can be maintained 
for 10 years with a proper maintenance and 
service department. Such a department 
requires trained personnel and the over- 
all cleaning and servicing of each meter 
each year.” 

Out-of-State Cars. Fourteen of the 20 
cities make no distinction regarding out- 
of-state cars that violate parking meter 
regulations. These cities are Austin, Blue- 
field, Dallas, Long Beach, Kansas City, 
Miami, Miami Beach, Montclair, Norfolk, 
St. Petersburg, Toledo, Watertown, Wich- 
ita Falls, and Wilkes-Barre. Cars with out- 
of-state licenses are not tagged for viola- 
tions in Auburn, El Paso, Houston, and 
Omaha. Fort Worth and Portland do not 
tag an out-of-state car for a violation if the 
car shows signs of being in transit. In Dal- 
las and a few other cities any waiver of the 
fine is determined upon information ob- 
tained when the party appears to pay the 
fine. 

Special Privileges. Nine of the 20 cities 
make no special provision for free use of 
metered areas by delivery trucks. These 
nine cities are: El Paso, Houston, Kansas 
City, Miami, Miami Beach, Omaha, Wa- 
tertown, Wichita Falls, and Wilkes-Barre. 
The 11 other cities allow such use but 
yenerally with some restriction. Free park- 
ing is permitted in Auburn and Austin 
while deliveries are made, and small de- 
livery trucks are allowed to park free as 
close to their places of business as possible 
in Bluefield. 

During the construction and repair of 
buildings in Dallas and Portland contrac- 
tors may make free use of metered areas 
vdjacent to such areas when the contractor 
has a building permit. Dallas also permits 
trucks to park free in metered spaces from 
7:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. Delivery trucks may 
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park free in metered areas up until 10:00 
a.m. in Fort Worth, to 10:30 a.m. in Port- 
land, for 30 minutes in Norfolk, and from 
7:00 a.m. to 9:00 a.m. in Toledo. Forty- 
foot loading zones have been created in 
each business block in Montclair. Long 
Beach permits emergency free use of park- 
ing meter areas and St. Petersburg permits 
trucks to use metered spaces without de- 
positing coins when loading or unloading. 

Fifteen of the 20 cities covered in this 
survey do not permit any free parking in 
metered areas by physicians and repair- 
men while five cities allow it with certain 
restrictions: Austin and Long Beach, for 
emergencies only; Norfolk, 30 minutes; in 
Bluefield physicians park free while mak- 
ing professional calls only, and servicemen 
when rendering free service only; and Au- 
burn allows limited free parking. 

Purchasing Meters. Meters were pur- 
chased on “open” specifications in most of 
the 20 cities. In Dallas and Houston the 
specifications were “‘open” only to the type 
selected, automatic or manual. Three 
cities paid for meters from general reve- 
nues (Norfolk, Toledo, and Wilkes- 
Barre), and others paid for them over a pe- 
riod of months by giving the meter com- 
pany a specified part of the monthly gross 
receipts, generally one-half of the amount 
collected. 

Administration. Detailed information 
on parking meter purchasing, regulation, 
collections, maintenance, and _ enforce- 
ment, together with specific suggestions on 
best practices based on the experience of 
many cities, is contained in a special re- 
port issued last month by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association entitled 
Parking Meter Administration, and sent 
to 391 cities that subscribe to the Associa- 
tion’s Management Information Service. 








News of the Month 





Small City Adopts Broad Personnel 
Program Without Civil Service Board 


XNARD, California (18,972), has cre- 
ated a personnel department, adopted 
a position classification and pay plan, and 
established personnel rules and regula- 
tions. The personnel department is ad- 
ministered by the city manager or by a 
qualified person appointed by him. A 
board of review of five members appointed 
by the council will conduct public hear- 
ings on grievances and appeals of any em- 
ployee. The findings and conclusions and 
recommendations of the board will be cer- 
tified to the appointing officer who may 
affirm, revoke, or modify the action taken. 
The recommendations of the review board 
are advisory only and any action taken by 
the appointing officer is final and con- 
clusive. The city does not have a civil serv- 
ice commission or personnel board. 
Salaries and wages are to be adjusted 
semi-annually if the consumers’ price in- 
dex changes at least two points. The pay 
of per diem employees will be adjusted ap- 
proximately six cents per day for every 
point change in the index. Among other 
provisions the rules require a five day no- 
tice given by employees who resign their 
positions, allow two weeks vacation with 
pay each year for employees in the com- 
petitive service, and one week vacation 
with pay for employees working on a daily 
wage basis, allow competitive employees 
ene working day of sick leave for each 
month worked accumulated to a maxi- 
mum of thirty days, and provide that 
“outside activities must not interfere in 


any manner with his performance, efh-. 


ciency or alertness in executing his work 
and his responsibilities on the city job.” 
When overtime work is necessary it is to be 
compensated for with time off hour for 
hour during slack periods. Where over- 
time is paid the total overtime paid in any 
one month shall not exceed 5 per cent of 
the total budgeted monthly payroll of the 


account out of which the employees arc 
paid. Payment for overtime will be at full 
time rate only. Municipal officials may ob- 
tain a copy of the Oxnard personnel rules 
on request to the city manager. — GEORGE 
C. SHANNON, city manager, Oxnard, Cali- 
fornia. 





Change Licenses From Flat Rate 
to Gross Receipts Basis 


OUR cities have recently changed 
their business license fees from a flat 
rate to a gross receipts basis. 

Richmond, Virginia, after a thorough 
analysis by a tax study commission, re- 
cently placed the license taxes for all but 
a few businesses on a gross receipts basis in 
addition to an “entry fee” of $20. In the 
past a substantial number of businesses 
paid a flat fee regardless of the volume of 
business they did. Under the new ordi- 
nance, all businesses where administra- 
tively feasible are placed on a volume basis. 
The license fee for retailers is reduced 
from 40 to 34 cents on each $100 of gross 
1eceipts, and this same rate will apply also 
to businesses that provide services and 
those that deal directly with the consum- 
ing public, such as hotels, laundries, dry 
cleaners, and so on. Wholesale businesses 
will pay 25 cents on each $100 of purchases 
and professional men will pay $1 on each 
$100 gross receipts. Businesses that will 
continue to pay flat fees include circuses 
which pay $100 to $700 each day, the 
amount depending upon the number ol 
railroad cars or the number of trucks used 
to transport the circus. A taxicab com- 
pany will pay $50 a year for the first three 
cabs and $20 each for all others. Doctors, 
lawyers, and other professional men who 
have offices outside of the city but who 
practice in the city are subject to a $300 
license tax under the new ordinance. 

Trenton, New Jersey, recently adopted 
a new gross receipts tax on certain busi- 
nesses and increased the license fees on 
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others. An annual fee for wholesale and 
retail businesses, based on gross receipts 
during the previous year, will vary from 
$5 a year for those doing a business of less 
than $10,000 to $1,000 for those doing an 
annual business of more than $1,000,000. 
The in-between scale is figured on a basis 
of $50 for every $50,000 in gross sales. This 
amounts roughly to one-tenth of one per 
cent. The city will continue to levy spe- 
cial license fees on some businesses. Liquor 
licenses were increased from $450 to $650; 
taxicab licenses from $50 to $75 and driv- 
ers permits from $3 to $5; “juke” boxes 
from $10 to $15 and a new tax of $400 on 
wire music devices operated from a cen- 
tral transmitter, plus a fee of $5 for each 
wired music machine. New licenses are 
levied on advertising agencies at $50 a 
year, on advertising agencies using bus 
cards $200, and on undertakers $100 a 
year. 

In Fredericksburg, Virginia, retail mer- 
chants pay a minimum tax of $25 plus 30 
cents per each $100 of sales up to $200,000 
a year and 60 cents per $100 on amounts 
in excess of this figure. Doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, and others in the professional 
class will pay $25 a year minimum plus 
one-half of one per cent of gross receipts 
up to $10,000 and one per cent above that 
figure. Some licenses still are on a flat fee 
basis, such as $250 a month for transient 
merchants, $200 per year for each vehicle 
operated on city streets by nonresident 
businesses, and $200 a year on peddlers. 

In Paducah, Kentucky, a new fee sched- 
ule establishes six classifications and rates 
start with a tax of three-hundredths of 
one per cent on retail fuel and milk deal- 
ers; five-hundredths of one per cent on 
wholesalers, retail food dealers, and live- 
stock dealers; one-tenth of one per cent on 
automobile dealers, filling stations, restau- 
rants, and other specified businesses; two- 
tenths of one per cent on amusements and 
entertainments, taxicabs, tailors, loan com- 
panies, and others; three-tenths of one per 


cent on professions, merchants, brokers; » 


and four-tenths of one per cent on carni- 
Vals street fairs, peddlers, solicitors, itiner- 


ant merchants, and bondsmen. The license 
tax for manufacturers is based on the num- 
ber of employees ranging from $25 for 10 
employees or less and an additional tax of 
$25 for each 10 employees up to 70. For 
places with more than 70 employees the 
annual tax is $200. The ordinance is de- 
signed to raise from $75,000 to $85,000 
additional revenue a year. 





Firemen In Nearly 150 Cities Get 
Shorter Work Week 


EARLY 150 cities with populations 
over 10,000 reduced the work week 
for firemen in 1947 and early 1948, accord- 
ing to information reported by municipal 
officials to the International City Man- 
agers’ Association for the 1948 Municipal 
Year Book. This number includes 35 cities 
in Indiana and nine in Arkansas where the 
state legislatures in 1947 made a 72-hour 
work week effective on January 1, 1948; 
most of these cities have had an 84-hour 
week. The greatest reduction was made in 
Columbus, Ohio, where the voters ap- 
proved a 40-hour five-day week as com- 
pared with the previous 70-hour week 
(see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT for January, p. 
17), and in Rochester, Minnesota, where a 
40-hour five-day week was put into effect. 
Thirteen Massachusetts cities put a 48- 
hour week into effect in 1947 or early 1948: 
in most cities this action was approved by 
the voters. These 13 cities are Attleboro, 
Boston, Everett, Fall River, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Lynn, New Bedford, Peabody, 
Quincy, Springfield, Westfield, and Wo- 
burn. Firemen in most cities had been 
working a 70-hour week. In five other 
cities the voters rejected the 48-hour week 
proposal: Chicopee, Holyoke, North 
Adams, Taunton, and Worcester. Two 
cities, Philadelphia and Phoenix (Ari- 
zona), adopted the three-platoon plan un- 
der which each fireman works on an eight- 
hour shift six days a week. Auburn, Maine, 
changed from a single platoon of 112 hours 
a week to a two-platoon 84-hour week, and 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina, adopted 
the two-platoon plan. 
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The shorter work week was approved by 
large margins in Massachusetts cities where 
the voters were not informed of the effect 
the shorter work week would have on city 
finances and the fact that firemen spend a 
large part of their work week in sleeping. 
Campaigns for the shorter work week were 
backed by the firemen, labor unions, and 
veterans organizations with full-page ad- 
vertisements in local papers and a house- 
to-house canvass. In the five cities where 
the proposal was turned down local tax- 
payers’ associations informed citizens that 
under the 48-hour plan firemen could work 
two successive 24-hour days and have the 
remainder of the week to themselves. In 
Holyoke where the adoption of the work 
week would have meant an automatic in- 
crease of $2.50 in the tax rate the voters 
for the second time in as many years turned 
down the proposal. In Worcester (con- 
trary to the report in PuBLic MANAGEMENT 
tor December, p.364) the 48-hour proposal 
was defeated by a vote of 38,339 to 26,639. 
The local taxpayers’ association through 
an advertising and radio campaign in- 
formed the voters that the adoption of the 
plan would have added $553,149 to the an- 
nual budget and between $1.70 and $2 to 
the tax rate. Flagrant violations of state 
election laws by firemen stationed at poll- 
ing places also were reported by the tax- 
payers’ association. 

Twenty cities which reduced their hours 
to work weeks of from 56 to 70 hours are: 
Detroit, 72 to 63 hours per week; San 
Francisco “not to exceed 130 hours in any 
15-day period”; Pittsburgh, to 66; Birming- 
ham, Alabama, to 60 hours; and Bridge- 
port and New Haven, Connecticut, 76 to 
70 hours in both cities. Other cities which 
reduced the 72-hour work week were: Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, to 56; Millburn 
and Roselle, New Jersey, to 63 and 68; 
Chelsea (three platoons), Easthampton, 
Medford, and Somerville, Massachusetts, 
to 56; Provo, Utah, to 67; Lodi, Redwood 
City, and San Jose, California, to 62, 64, 
and 70; Ithaca, from 84 to 69, and Water- 
town, New York, from 84 te 70; Newport, 
Rhode Island, to 70; and Aberdeen, Wash- 
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ington, to 56. In Hartford, Connecticut, 
the people by a vote of 27,480 to 3,902 ap- 
proved a 56-hour week in an advisory 
referendum which has no legal effect. City 
officials estimated that if the shorter work 
week is adopted the additional cost for the 
first year would be $314,443 because 113 
additional men would have to be added to 
the force. 

Eighteen cities reduced the work week 
for firemen to 72 hours per week, as com- 
pared to a previous work week of 84 hours 
in most cities, by allowing extra days off: 
Clearwater, Tampa, and West Palm Beach, 
Florida; Monroe, Louisiana; Barre, Ver- 
mont; Charleston, West Virginia; Bes- 
semer, Alabama; Oak Park, Illinois; Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi; Amsterdam and Ni- 
agara Falls, New York; Chippewa Falls, 
Janesville, La Crosse, Kenosha, and Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; St. Petersburg, Florida; 
and Montclair, New Jersey (75 hours). 
Nearly 50 other cities, chiefly in the 25,000 
to 50,000 group, made some reduction in 
1947 in the work week of firemen. 

It is significant that only four or five of 
the cities shortening the work week to 48 
or 56 hours adopted the three-platoon 
plan. Firemen generally are opposed to 
working six eight-hour shifts like the po- 
lice. Where the 48-hour plan is adopted 
the firemen prefer to work two 14-hour 
night shifts and two 10-hour day shifts per 
week, or two 24-hour shifts, while top mu- 
nicipal officials generally prefer a straight 
three-platoon plan with three 8-hour shifts 
over a six-day week. Under the latter plan 
sleeping quarters, kitchens, lounging 
100ms, and radio rooms can be eliminated 
from the stations and the men on all three 
shifts kept busy at all times but firemen do 
not like such a plan. The cities that have 
reduced the work week but have retained 
the two-platoon system generally have met 
the chief complaint of firemen to the two- 
platoon plan and that is their objection to 
24-hour shifts of duty. A detailed analysis 
of the question of the shorter work week 
for firemen is contained in a report issued 
in October, 1946, by the International City 
Managers’ Association, entitled Factors in 
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Reducing the Work Week for Firemen, 
copies of which were sent to the cities that 
subscribe to the Association’s Management 
Information Service. 

Municipal officials believe that when the 
voters approve a 48-hour week for firemen 
they expect firemen to work six eight-hour 
days. The voters generally are not in- 
formed of the fact that firemen spend one- 
third of their time sleeping and that if the 
beds are retained in the stations a 48-hour 
work week really means 32 hours. Two 
courts have recently handed down con- 
flicting opinions on definition of the work- 
ing time of firemen. In a case involving 
firemen at the Elwood, Illinois, ordnance 
plant, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the fall of 1946 reversed a lower 
court award of $276,619 to 53 firemen who 
were at the plant on a 24-hour basis but 
were paid for a 16-hour day. The lower 
court had upheld the contention of the 
firemen that they were entitled to com- 
pensation for sleeping time because they 
were on call, if needed, during those hours. 
The higher court held, however, that “time 
spent in sleeping is not compensable.” (See 
Bowers v. Remington Rand, Inc., and Bell 
\. Porter, decided December 10, 1946.) 

In Arkansas the state supreme court on 
December 15, 1947, in a case involving the 
city of Little Rock upheld Act 240 of the 
1947 session laws which limits the work 
week of firemen in cities of the first class 
(over 5,000 population) to 72 hours. The 
court held that time spent by a city fire- 
man on duty is to be considered “work.” 
The city of Little Rock argued that men 
on a 24-hour shift spend at least eight 
hours in sleeping and that such time 
should not be construed as work. But the 
court said: “We are given no intimation 
that the lawmakers contemplated any pur- 
pose other than to limit to 72 hours the 
time a uniformed member of the force be 
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required to be on duty during a week, un- 
less there is an emergency.” 





City Abolishes Five Boards and 


Centralizes Municipal Activities 


N MADISON, Wisconsin, the city coun- 

cil recently abolished five boards (wa- 
ter works, cemetery, health, public works, 
and smoke inspection) and provided for 
centralizing most municipal activities un- 
der six departments headed by directors 
appointed by the city manager. The six 
departments and the chief functions 
grouped under them are: 

Finance — assessing, treasury, 
and purchasing. 

Public Service —city attorney, city clerk, 
personnel officer, and planning division. 

Public Works — engineering; streets, sewers, 
and sanitation; water works; parks and ceme- 
teries; and airports. 

Public Health — vital statistics and records, 
communicable and preventable diseases, pub- 
lic health nursing, sanitation and inspection. 
contagious disease hospital, and public health 
laboratory. 

Safety — fire, police, and inspectional serv- 
ices (electrical, plumbing, building, smoke. 
weights and measures). 

Welfare — city agencies involved in provid- 
ing for relief and public welfare cases. 

The boards still operating include the 
housing authority, library board, park 
commission, parking utility commission, 
fire and police commission, rivers and lakes 
commission, school board, vocational 
school board, plan commission, and zon- 
ing board of appeals. The school and li- 
brary boards and police and fire commis- 
sion perform the normal functions pro- 
vided by Wisconsin statutes. The other 
boards are either advisory or hear appeals 
and do not carry administrative functions. 
Members of most of these boards are ap- 
pointed by the city manager, but in a few 
cases council confirmation is required. — 
LrEonarD G. HowELt, city manager, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 
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The consumers’ price index — the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities — stood at 164.9 on No- 
vember 15, 1947, as compared with 163.8 on 
October 15, 1947 (1935-39=100). The index 
is up 8.3 per cent from November 15, 1946, the 
increases being 8.0 per cent in food prices, 11.2 
per cent in the prices of clothing, and 10.5 in 
prices of housefurnishings. The index has risen 
67.2 per cent above the index for August, 1939. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for December, 1947, was 207.81, as 
compared to 177.0 in December, 1946, and 
150.7 in December, 1945, based on 1926=100. 
The construction cost index has four com- 
ponent parts — steel, lumber, cement, and com- 
mon labor —and is designed to measure the 
movement of construction costs in general. 
This index does not apply to any specific class 
of construction or to a particular locality, and 
it should not be used to measure building cost 


trends because since 1933 common labor wages 
have increased more than skilled wages. More- 
over, this index does not correct for labor pro- 
ductivity, excessive overtime, or costs during 
abnormal periods. The ENR building cost in- 
dex for December, 1947, was 175.83, as com- 
pared to 150.7 for December, 1946 (1926=100), 
and the ENR index of the 1947 dollar volume 
of construction through November, 1947, aver- 
aged 195.36 or 11.91 per cent above the average 
index of 183.45 for the first eleven months of 
1946. 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,980 in November, 1947, which was 4 
per cent less than in November, 1946, and 19 
per cent less than in November, 1941. | 
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Source: The Bond Buye! 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.35 on 
January 15, 1948, as compared with 2.25 on 
December 11, 1947. The chart shows the high- 
est and lowest index for the years 1940-47. 
(Note: This index averages bond yields of 20 
large cities; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing’. 


Trends In City Finances 


OTAL municipal revenues for the 397 

cities over 25,000 population were 7.4 per 
cent greater in 1946 than in 1945, according to 
a report recently issued by the Governments 
Division of the United States Bureau of the 
Census (see p.54 this issue). Total expendi- 
tures by this group of cities were 9.8 per cent 
higher while gross debt dropped 2.2 per cent. 
The gross debt of these cities has declined each 
year since 1941. This downward trend was re- 
versed in 1947, however, the Governments Di- 
vision estimating an increase of about $300,- 
000,000 over the 1946 debt. With regard to 
assessed valuations, the annual survey by the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
published in the January issue of the National 
Municipal Review, shows that the per capita 
assessed valuations of 343 cities over 30,000 
population increased 15.7 per cent in 1947 as 
compared with the previous year. Unadjusted 
tax rates decreased an average of 71 cents, but 
school tax rates increased 54 cents or 3.7 per 
cent. 


Leaflets Inform Citizens On Finances 


Junction City, Kansas, has recently issued a 
leaflet showing the cost per week of municipal 
services to the average homeowner and the re- 
lation of the city tax levy to the total tax bill. 
Only 28.2 per cent of the total tax bill is for 
municipal services, the county share being 28.2 
per cent, schools 40.4 per cent, and the state 
9.2 per cent. The leaflets were distributed with 
water bills and through civic clubs . . . Ar- 


cnet 


“Based in part on newsletfers of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
ton, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
‘tnment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 

sociation, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
wo of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
; € of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
tates Conference of Mayors. 


lington County, Virginia, has issued a brief 
popular report on county finances . . . Lyn- 
wood, California, has issued an eight-page 
newspaper-style report entitle “Owners — You 
The Taxpayers” ... Muskegon, Michigan, 
has issued a four-page leaflet showing city 
finances in a series of pie charts. 


City Relations With Unions 


Cordele, Georgia, city council recently 
adopted a resolution prohibiting the employ- 
ment by the city of any person who is a mem- 
ber of a labor union... In Wilmington, 
North Carolina, the city council has agreed to 
recognize two locals of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees as the bargaining agent for approxi- 
mately 200 members . .. The Philadelphia 
city council recently adopted an ordinance that 
authorizes the city controller to withhold un- 
ion dues of $1 from each semi-monthly pay of 
city employees who are members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees, District Council No. 33 and its 
constituent locals, provided the employee in- 
dividually authorizes such action in writing. 
Approximately 6,000 city employees, most of 
them in the public works department, are af- 
fected by the ordinance. 


Adopts Policy for Overtime Pay 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the city council 
recently adopted an ordinance fixing the policy 
and methods of payment for overtime work by 
such employees as nurses, meat inspectors, 
engineering help, truck drivers, and laborers. 
The ordinance authorizes payment at the rate 
of time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 40 hours in each week and for work 
performed on legal holidays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. The ordinance states that: “The 
hourly wage on which overtime payment is 
based is to be computed by dividing the total 
annual basic pay and the cost-of-living incre- 
ment by 2,000. Pay for overtime shall not ap- 
ply until all unexcused hours in any calendar 
week shall have been worked for on a straight 
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time basis, or before any hours previously lost 
at any time, by reason of inclement weather or 
causes beyond the control of the employee, 
have been made up by working hours in ex- 
cess of the regular working hours on a basis of 
one and one-half hours credit for each hour of 
work lost. Nothing herein shall prevent the 
employment of laborers at the regular rate of 
pay for service on legal holidays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays when such work is part of the regular 
40-hour per week schedule and is not an over- 
time assignment.” 


Parking Meter News 


More than 1,500 cities now have parking 
meters, according to Vehicular Parking, Ltd., 
approximately 300 cities having installed them 
during the past six months . . . Salina, Kan- 
sas, recently changed from a nickel-type me- 
ter to a multiple penny-nickel type and the 
city was allowed $7,000 trade-in on 600 old 
meter heads. This helped to reduce the $75 
price for the new heads which permit 12-min- 
utes parking for one cent and up to two hours 
for two nickels . . . Glendale, California, re- 
cently authorized the installation of meters 
and adopted an ordinance to require that all 
revenues shall be used for acquiring off-street 
parking facilities . . . Des Moines, lowa, where 
1,200 parking meters were put into operation 
last October, has designed and built a truck 
which will be used by two maintenance men 
in making collections from meters and in re- 
pairing them. The city plans eventually to in- 
stall radio-telephone communication between 
the city hall and the truck. Equipped with a 
spotlight for night work the truck will enable 
the city to make many meter repairs and ad- 
justments on the spot day or night. . 
Brighton, Oregon, recently voted 834 to 315 
for the removal of meters which reportedly di- 
verted much rural trade to surrounding cities 
because of the extreme dislike of the farmers 
for the parking meters. The meters had been 
in use five months . . . Hemet, California (2,- 
595, at a recent special election also voted to 
remove parking meters which had been in op- 
eration about six months . . . During the first 
two weeks after Colby, Kansas, installed park- 
ing meters the police dropped two pennies 
into meters in front of cars parked overtime 
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and left courtesy tickets on the cars inviting 
the driver to visit the police station for a dis- 
cussion of traffic regulations ...In Con- 
cordia, Kansas (6,000), the police found that 
over a three month period 340 out of 660 cars 
tagged in metered areas were from out of the 
county. Of these 340 out-of-city cars, 180 paid 
their fines and 160 did not report . . . Battle 
Creek, Michigan, has acquired two city-owned 
and operated parking lots which accomodate 
700 cars and also has installed 600 parking 
meters at curbs in the business section . . . In 
Salt Lake City the mayor has called on the po- 
lice department to crack down on motorists 
placing slugs in meters. Motorists used slugs 
to swindle the city out of 64,673 hours free park- 
ing time in 1947. Use of a slug in a meter isa 
misdemeanor and carries a fine up to $299 or 
a jail sentence up to six months or both. The 
city attorney is looking into the possibility ol 
making the offense a felony since it involves 
use of a substitute for United States money 
... In Ithaca, New York, taxicabs are al- 
lowed to use parking meter stalls if the driv- 
ers put coins in meters; no taxi stands are as- 
signed. 


Cost-of-Living Pay Adjustment Plans 


Oxnard, California, Ramsey County (St. 
Faul) Minnesota, and Wichita, Kansas, have 
adopted plans for adjusting the pay of city 
employees in accordance with changes in the 
consumers’ price index of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Oxnard plan 
provides for automatic adjustment of wages 
every six months, salaries being changed $1.40 
for every point change in the index. The 
Ramsey County plan will be based on the June 
index each year and pay rates will be changed 
only if the index changes two points or more. 
Under the Wichita plan the pay of all emr 
ployees was increased $15 on January | by 
bringing the municipal salary index up © 
161.1 as compared to the consumers’ index of 
163.8 on September 15. The average salaries 
paid in 40 job classifications for the years 193° 
through 1939 are used as a base. This makes a 
total of 19 cities which are known to adjust pa) 
to changes in the cost-of-living index, the other 
cities being Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Albert Lea, Duluth, and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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Dearborn and Jackson, Michigan; Portland, 
Oregon; Phoenix, Arizona; Merrill, Milwau- 
kee, Shorewood, West Allis, and Whitefish Bay, 
Wisconsin; Brookline, Massachusetts; 
wood and Ventura, California. 


Lyn- 


Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


Many bills of interest to municipal officials 
will be considered in this session of Congress 
such as continuation of the federal-aid high- 
way program, enabling cities to tax the real 
property of the RFC and its subsidiaries, and 
federal aid for airports, public works planning, 
hospital construction, stream pollution abate- 
ment, and education ... The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has revised its airport 
regulations which should be available for dis- 
tribution during February . . . The Federal 
Works Agency has disposed of 601 hospitals, 
schools, water and sewer works, and fire and 
police facilities at 32.8 per cent of their original 
cost, the disposal being mainly to local govern 
ment agencies, and 441 additional projects 
were available for immediate disposal at the 
beginning of the year . . . The Hoover Com- 
mission On the Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government is making a 
study of the problems of tax competition and 
overlapping, probably with emphasis on the 
interests of the states, according to the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association’s Washington 
Newsletter, and a report will be made to Con- 
gress before the end of January, 1949... 
Eighteen panel reports of the National Con- 
ference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency are now available from the Gov- 
«rnment Printing Office at prices ranging from 
10 cents to 25 cents each . . . In expressing 
interest in proposed federal legislation, the 
American Municipal Association suggests that 
local governing bodies adopt resolutions and 
memorialize Congress urging the action de- 
sired, with copies sent to the senators and the 
district representative or to each member of 
the state’s congressional delegation. Cities also 
‘an request their state municipal league to take 
action, and ask the state legislature to pass a 
tesolution requesting action by Congress. 


Finance News From Here and There 


In Burbank, California, local fire insurance 
Tates will be reduced 8 to 12 per cent follow- 
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ing action by the city council in voting $70,- 
000 for additional fire fighting apparatus and 
$20,000 for additional firemen. These outlays 
will be more than offset in reduced insurance 
premiums paid by property owners in the city, 
and the city will be moved up to Class 4 rank- 
ing by the board of fire underwriters . . . In 
Minnesota 250 municipalities now have mu- 
nicipally owned liquor stores which have 
proved to be substantial money makers, and 
during 1947 four of the 24 counties which had 
been dry by local ordinance since the repeal of 
the prohibition amendment voted in favor of 
permitting liquor sales through municipal 
stores. Municipal liquor store receipts exceed 
$11,000,000 a year ... Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, has replaced four part-time assessors with 
one full-time assessor . . . Chicago has estab- 
lished a centralized purchasing agency that 
will take over approximately 205 employees 
from various city departments where they have 
handled purchasing in the past. The 1948 
city budget provided $778,612 for the opera- 
tion of the new agency which is expected to 
save more than $1,000,000 a year by purchasing 
in larger quantities, standardization of items. 
controlled inventory to eliminate unnecessary 
buying, and taking discounts for cash pay- 
ments. The agency will handle the buying and 
contracting for all city agencies including the 
public library with the exception of books. 


Recent Public Works News 


In Kansas City, Missouri, a large public 
dump where the city has been burning refuse 
is rapidly being converted into a modern sani- 
tary fill which will be free from smoke, odor, 
and rats. The city has purchased a tractor with 
bull clam attachment for use at this fill, and a 
row of poplar trees is being planted along a 
roadway to provide a screen . . . Chicago 
passed an ordinance designed to speed up the 
job of snow removal by prohibiting parking 
between midnight and 7:00 a.m. from Novem- 
ber 15 to April 1 on all through streets and 
on streets on which busses and street cars op- 
crate. When snow begins to fall the parking 
ban becomes effective immediately on such 
streets and applies to all hours of the day for a 
period of eight hours after the snow stops fall- 
ing or until the streets are cleared of snow, 
provided the snowfall is in excess of one inch 
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. . . New public construction activity in the 
United States for 1948 is estimated by the Fed- 
cral Works Agency at $3,700,000,000, repre- 
senting approximately a 30 per cent increase 
over the amount spent in 1947. The Agency 
expects that the construction volume financed 
by states and localities will increase about 35 
per cent ... In Kansas City, Missouri, the 
total cost of garbage collection and disposal 
during the first seven months of the current 
fiscal year was $92,425 as compared to $126,470 
for the corresponding months of the preceding 
year, representing a decrease of about 27 per 
cent. This decrease is explained by the fact 
that the increased price of hogs more than off- 
sets the increase in wages paid by the contrac- 
tor. Under the contract between the city and 
the contractor the amound paid by the city for 
garbage collection service decreases as the price 
of hogs increases and vice versa. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


The Minneapolis city council in adopting 
the 1948 budget recently provided for a re- 
duction in the police work week from 48 to 40 
hours and the addition of 50 more policemen 
. - - Lincoln, Nebraska, city council has put 
its policemen under a statewide retirement 
plan created by the 1947 legislature, and the 
voters in five other cities in 1947 decided to 
place all city employees under the state retire- 
ment plan: Alma, Fairbury, Grand Island, 
Hastings, and Holdrege . . . In San Francisco 
the finance department has required strict 
compliance with a rule that no city employee 
shall accept outside employment that will in- 
terfere with his work and none without per- 
mission from his department head .. .In 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Missouri, the police 
departments are experimenting with one-man 
patrol cars on daytime shifts . . . Berkeley, 
California, recently adopted the five-day week 
for city employees except for firemen and po- 
licemen and emergency crews, but employees 
still work a 40-hour week as before. All offices 
in the city hall are closed on Saturdays but the 
finance office may be kept open during the 
time when tax bills are payable . . . With the 
recent adoption of civil service by 11 more mu- 
nicipalities in New Jersey a total of 16 coun- 
ties, 71 municipalities, and four school districts 
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are now under the civil service program ad- 
ministered by the state civil service commission. 


City Creates Parking Commission 


In Milwaukee the city council late in De- 
cember created a seven-men “interim parking 
commission” to deal with the parking prob- 
lem until such time as the state legislature 
authorizes the creation of a parking authority. 
Members of the commission are appointed by 
the mayor and include a member of the city 
planning staff, a member of the city attorney's 
staff, and the traffic engineer. Another mem- 
ber will represent automobile owner’s groups, 
and the remaining three will be leaders in 
business activity. The interim commission will 
survey parking needs, recommend locations 
and extent of parking facilities to be created 
by the city, recommend methods of financing, 
draw up rules and regulations for operation of 
parking sites, and draft an enabling act setting 
up a permanent parking agency. A proposed 
revenue bond issue of $2,000,000 for the ac- 
quisition and construction of parking facilities 
will be submitted to referendum in the spring 
. . » In New York City the police commissioner 
has strongly opposed the setting up of a traf- 
fic control board and a parking authority pro- 
posed by a traffic action committee and the 
regional plan association. 


Assessed Values Up, Tax Rates Down 


The average city tax rate of Oregon cities 
for the 1947-48 fiscal year is 18.5 mills as com- 
pared with 21 mills for the previous year, ac- 
cording to a bulletin recently issued by the , 
League of Oregon Cities. Tax rates are lower 
in 139 cities, the same in 6 cities, and higher 
in 54 cities than they were for 1946-47. The 
reason for lower tax rates is that the 1947 com- 
bined assessed valuation for all cities is nearly 
16 per cent higher than in 1946. The actual 
amount of revenue to be raised by the tax levies 
of these cities is only 2.1 per cent more for 
1947-48 than in the previous year but 24.2 pet 
cent higher than in 1940. 


Changes In Administrative Organization 


The cities of Holidays Cove, Weirton 
Heights, Marland Heights, and the unincor- 
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porated area formerly known as Weirton were 
recently consolidated into one city known as 
Weirton, West Virginia, the fourth largest city 
in the state . . . In Pinellas County, Florida, 
the health departments of Clearwater, St. 
Petersburg, Tarpon Springs, and other mu- 
nicipalities are being consolidated to create 
a county health department . . . The sanita- 
tion activities of the city health department 
of Lakeland, Florida, are being taken over by 
the Polk County health department . . . The 
Nebraska legislature has authorized the con- 
struction of a joint city-county building and 
also a joint city-county health unit in Lincoln 
. . . Fulton County, Georgia, has abolished all 
county board committees which in the past 
have administered the various departments. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


St. Louis has added another cent to its two- 
cent levy on each package of cigarettes, and 
has increased from 3 to 5 per cent the tax on 
the gross receipts from admissions to boxing 
and wrestling matches, baseball, and other 
sports events not wholly educational, religious, 
benevolent, or charitable in purpose. The 
mayor vetoed an ordinance levying a 5 per cent 
tax on all tobacco other than cigarettes . . 
Grand Junction, Colorado (12,479), has 
adopted a cigarette tax of two cents per pack- 
age that will raise $25,000 a year . . . In Pitts- 
burgh a new 10 per cent tax on amusements 
including theaters went into effect on January 
Ist . . . The Minneapolis council in adopting 
the 1948 budget provided for an over-all one- 
third increase in all city license and permit 
fees except for taxicab and dog licenses, to 
raise at least $200,000 a year more... . Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, has adopted a charge of 50 
cents per month for residential garbage col- 
lection service . . . In St. Paul, Minnesota, a 
proposed ordinance levying a 5 per cent ad- 
Missions tax will be submitted to the voters at 
a special election on March 9 . . . Providence, 
Rhode Island, recently adopted a sewer serv- 
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ice charge for each water connection ranging 
from $2 a year for a five-eighths-inch meter to 
$75 a year for a 12-inch meter plus an additional 
charge of two cents per 100 cubic feet of wa- 
ter. Properties using other than city water are 
required to install meters if the water is dis- 
charged into the sewerage system . . . Hays, 
Kansas, has adopted a charge of $75 for con- 
necting commercial and industrial property to 
the sewer system and $40 for residences. The 
connection charge outside the city is $125 for 
commercial or industrial and $75 for resi- 
dences, plus an annual charge of $15 per year 
for commercial and industrial and $12 per 
year for residences . . . In Washington, D. C., 
a sample survey among Board of Trade mem- 
bers showed that 83 per cent favor some form 
of sales tax for the District of Columbia. Last 
June the House of Representatives voted down 
a proposed 2 per cent retail sales tax 58 to 38 
... In Philadelphia a 15-member committee 
has been appointed by the president of the 
city council to investigate new sources of reve- 
nue. 


News On The Utility Front 


Kansas City, Missouri, water department 
meter readers have been provided with uni- 
forms consisting of caps and jackets of oxford 
grey whipcord. For purposes of easy indentifi- 
cation the words “water department” are em- 
broidered on the cap and jacket . . . Transit 
fare increases have been granted during the 
past two years in 41 of the 92 cities over 100,- 
000 population. Sixty-four of the 92 cities now 
charge 10 cents for a single ride. New York 
City’s 5 cent rate is the lowest and Chicago's 
12 cent “L” fare is the highest . . . Trinidad, 
Colorado, on January 6 voted 10-to-1 in favor 
of municipal acquisition of a light and power 
plant. Springer, New Mexico, also voted in 
favor of municipal ownership of an electric 
plant. . . . The Seattle city council is consid- 
ering the purchase of the distribution system 
of the Puget Sound Power and Light Company. 
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(1) SUMMARY oF CiTy GOVERNMENT F1- 
NANCES IN 1946 (Cities Over 25,000). 
llpp. (2) Larce-City FINANCEs IN 1946 
(37 Cities Over 250,000). 57pp. (3) 
SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENTAL DEBT IN 
1947. 4pp. Governments Division, 
United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. December, 1947. 


These three useful publications indicate 
trends over a period of years. The first shows 
summary information by population groups, 
the second contains individual city data, and 
the third contains information on the trend in 
federal, state, and local debt. 
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County DaTA Book: A SUPPLEMENT TO THE StTa- 
TISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES. House 
Document No. 340, 80th Congress, First Session. 
United States Bureau of the Census. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1947. 43lpp. $2.75. 

A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF UNIVERSITY BUREAUS OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By George W. Spicer 
and Others. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 1948. 
55pp. 

DEMOCRACY — THE THRESHOLD OF FREEDOM. By 
Harold F. Gosnell. The Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26 Street, New York 10. 1948. 304pp. 
$4. 

FROM RURAL TO URBAN: THE MUNICIPALIZED COUN- 
TY OF Los ANGELES. By George W. Bemis and 
Nancy Basche. The Haynes Foundation, 2324 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 7, 1947. 
33pp. 

A HuMAN RELATIONS CASE BOOK FOR EXECUTIVES 
AND SUPERVISORS. By Francis §. Drake and 
Charles A. Drake. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 1947. 
187pp. $2.50. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND Diseases: 1946 CONVEN- 
TION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIA L ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 180pp. 35 
cents. 

MopeL CHARTER FOR OREGON Cities: (1) Councit- 
MANAGER FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 26pp. $1. 
(2) Mayor-Councit FoRM OF GOVERNMENT. 
23pp. $1. Bureau of Municipal Research an‘ 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 1947. 


MuNICcIPAL HOME RULE CHARTERS IN TEXAS. By 
Wilfred D. Webb. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, University of Texas, Austin. 1947. 
54pp. $l. 

MuNIciIraAL MEDIATION. PLANs. Institute of Labo: 
and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Bulletin No. 16, October 29, 1947. 
16pp. 

ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES OF THE Ciry OF Los 
ANGELES; PART V: TABULATING SERVICE. Bureau 
of Budget and Efficiency, 120 City Hall, Los 
Angeles 12. 1947. 46pp. 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION OF STATE AND Local 
GOVERNMENT IN ARKANSAS. By Henry M. Alexan- 
der. Bureau of Research, University of Arkan 
sas. Fayetteville. 1947. 201pp. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE District OF COLUMBIA. Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Home Rule and 
Reorganization, Committee on the District ot 
Columbia, House of Representatives. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. January 
12, 1948. 62pp. 

PAPERS ON THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATION. Edited 
by Luther Gulick and L. Urwick. Institute of 
Public Administration, 684 Park Avenue, New 
York 21. 1937 (Reprinted 1947). 196pp. 33 
plus postage. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LO- 
CAL RACE RELATIONS AND MINorRITY GRouP PROB- 
LEMS. American Council on Race Relations, 32 
West Randolph Street, Chicago 1. 1947. 24pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. New York State Conference of Mayors an‘ 
Other Municipal Officials, 6 Elk Street, Albany. 
1947. 126pp. $1.50. 

THE PROCESS AND ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMEN! 
PLANNING. By John D. Millett. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Morningside Heights, New York. 
1947. I8lpp. $2.50. 

A ProposED BUILDING CODE FOR SMALL CITIES. Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. Revised Edition, 
1947. 28pp. $1. 

RECORDS PROGRAM OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY Av- 
THoRITY. Office Service Division, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Knoxville. 1947. 91pp. 

SHoRT COURSE ON MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS. In- 
stitute of Local and State Government, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 3437 Woodland Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 4, 1947. Unpaged. $1. 

A UN1FoRM BuILpING CODE FOR SMALL JURISDICTIONS. 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference, !24 
West Fourth Street, Los Angeles. October !, 
1947. $1.50. 
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Unrrep CrrizEn ACTION To IMPROVE GEORGIA’s Hu- 
MAN Resources: A GUIDE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
oF COMMUNITY CoorDINATING COUNCILS. Georgia 
Citizens Council, 20 Ivy Street, Atlanta. Re- 
vised Edition, 1947. 26pp. 

Your Ciry 1s Your Bustness; CONFERENCE OF Busi- 
NESSMEN ON URBAN PROBLEMS, SEPTEMBER, 1947. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 1947. 223pp. 


EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING FOR SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
AND PLaNTs. Edited by Dan. H. Cooper. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 1947. 160pp. $2. 


FINANCE 


COMPARATIVE PROPERTY TAX RATES IN OREGON 
Crrirs, 1947-48. Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
1947. 13pp. 

THe MUNICIPAL Topacco TAx IN ALABAMA. By E. 
E. Reid. Alabama League of Municipalities, 14 
South Hull Street, Montgomery. 1947. Un- 
paged. 

REPORT OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON STATE AND 
LocaL TAXATION. By the Assembly of the Cali 
fornia Legislature, Sacramento. 1947. 315pp. 

Sources OF STATE TAX REVENUE IN 1947. Govern- 
ments Division, United States Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 30pp. 

SOUTHERN MANUFACTURER’s TAX BiLL. Bureau of 
Business Reserach, College of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 1947. 88pp. 

SUMMARY OF BuDGETs OF Missouri's 109 RURAL 
Countigs. Missouri Public Expenditure Survey, 
209 Monroe Street, Jefferson City. 1947. 2lpp. 


HOUSING 


COMMUNITY SERVICES AND PuBLic Housinc. Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 13pp. 

FINANCIAL PICTURE OF AN IMPROVABLE AREA. Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 1947. 36pp. 

Housinc: Puny Giant. Wall Street Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1947. 48pp. 44 Broad Street, New York 
City 4. 

Housinc CHarRACTERIsTics IN 108 SELECTED AREAS, 
1946 Veterans’ Housinc SURVEYS AND THE 1940 
Census oF Housinc. By United States Bureau of 
the Census and Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 1947. 42pp. 

Housinc in Wicurra: 1947. Planning Commission, 
304 City Building, Wichita 2, Kansas. Novem- 
ber, 1947. 58pp. 

NEIGHBORHOODs BUILD FOR RENTAL Housinc. By 
Federal Housing Administration. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 
22pp. 15 cents. 


PLANNING RENTAL Housinc Projects. Federal 
Housing Administration. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 56pp. 15 
cents. 

PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE MANNUAL. By Southwesi 
Regional Council of National Association of 
Housing Officials. Houston Housing Authority, 
No. 1 San Felipe Courts, Houston 3, Texas. 
1947. 68pp. 25 cents. 

TEN YEARS OF PuBLIC Low-RENT Housinc. Journal 
of Housing, Entire issue, November, 1947. Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. l6pp. 


PERSONNEL 


GETTING ALONG wiTH UNIoNns. By Elizabeth B. 
Greenman and Russell L. Greenman. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York City 16. 
1947. 158pp. $2.50. 

A GUIDE FOR THE PLACEMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
IMPAIRED. United States Civil Service CCommis- 
sion. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 1947. Fourth Edition. 337pp. 60 
cents. 

INFLUENCING AND MEASURING EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1947. 56pp. 

PERSONNEL RULES AND REGULATIONS. City Manager, 
City Hall, Oxnard, California. 1947. 17pp. 

SourH CaroLINA PusLic EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT 
Systems. By Christian L. Larsen and Conrad 
Cowan. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia. 1947. 
30pp. 


PLANNING 


THe 1946-47 AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic AN- 
NUAL. American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion, 901 Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. 1947. 212pp. $3. 

COMMUNITIES IN CONFERENCE. A Report of .. . 
the Second Regional Plan Conference on Com- 
munity Planning. Regional Plan Association, 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17. 1947. 28pp. 
$1. 

ECONOMIC EXPANSION IN THE SAN FRANCISCO BAy 
ArEA, 1940-47. By V. B. Stanbery. Area De- 
velopment Division, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 
19pp. 

PARTNERS: INDUSTRY AND THE ‘TENNESSEE COM- 
MUNITY. Industrial Development Division, Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission, 432 Sixth 
Avenue N., Nashville. 1947. 44pp. $1. 

PusLic LANps PoLicy: HEARINGS BEFORE THE Sus- 
COMMITTEE ON PuBLic LANpbs, UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS, PURSUANT TO House RESOLUTION 93. 
80th Congress, First Session. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 133pp. 
25 cents. 








Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


AR Hargpor, MAINE (4,348). City Manager. 
B Desire previous manager experience. Loss of 
property during the recent fire is the most pressing 
problem. Salary $6,000 to $7,000. Seth E. Libby, 
chairman, board of selectmen. 

Carey, Ounlo (3,500). City Manager. Desire 
manager with electrical experience. City owns 
light and water. Salary $4,000 to $5,000. B. M. 
Bachar, mayor. 

Dover-FoxcrorFT, MAINE (4,015). City Manager. 
Experienced manager desired with construction 
background if possible. Appointment in March. 
Apply town office. 

KEENE, NEw HAMPSHIRE (13,832). City Man- 
ager. Interested in applications from men wiih 
administrative experience to inaugurate manager 
government. Frederick D. Mitchell, mayor. 

LEWISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA (13,017). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience desired. Must 
be a Pennsylvania registered engineer. Apply to 
borough secretary. 

MONTPELIER, VERMONT (8,006). City Manager. 
Desire previous manager experience with leader- 
ship qualities. Salary open. H. E. Bremer, alder- 
man, department of agriculture, state capitol. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA (106,000). City Manager. 
Will receive applications until April 1. Applicants 
with administrative experience preferred. Salary 
of manager who resigned to enter private industry 
was $12,000 a year. Send applications to Charles C 
Hamill, chairman, board of city directors, city hall. 

“Presque Iste, MAINE (7,939). City Manager. 
Prefer previous experience. Salary $5,000 to $6,- 
000. Apply to Benjamin A. Curtis, chairman of 
council. 

St. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (60,812). City Man- 
ager. Previous experience. Salary $10,000 to $12,- 
000. Apply to clerk of council. 

SALINE, MICHIGAN (1,800). City Manager. Mu- 
nicipal engineering or public works background 
desired. Salary open. Alwin F. Gross, mayor. 

SHENANDOAH, IowA (6,846). City Manager. Pre- 
fer previous manager experience. Own water works 
and airport. Salary $4,500 to $5,000. Hope to make 
appointment in February. C. F. Clarke, mayor. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE (14,404. Director of Pub- 
Ic Safety. Supervises police and fire departments 
and also building inspection. Previous experience 
and some legal background desirable. Probable 
salary $4,500. Apply to D. W. Moulton, city man. 
ager. 

Winpsor, CoNNEcTICUT (12,500). Town Accoun- 
tant. Newly created position. Desire man or 
woman who has had training in accounting and 
public finance and some experience in accrual sys- 
tem of municipal accounting. Apply Richard H. 
Custer, town manager. 


Fusan, Korea (148,156). City Manager. Duties 
include appointment and supervision of all depart- 
ment heads. He also acts as advisor to the Korean 
as well as to the military mayor of the city. Tour 
of duty at least one year. Salary $7,381.50 plus 
medical privileges and travel. For further informa- 
tion address Overseas Affairs Branch, Fifth U. S. 
Army, Room 149, 1660 East Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Experienced city manager available early spring. 
Has had more than 15 years successful service as 
the first city manager of several cities. West, south 
or middle west location preferred. Address 2-A, 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


APPOINTMENTS 


A. C. BercMAN, formerly the finance director, 
has been appointed city manager of Oakwood, 
Ohio. 

KNowLanp L. Bropr, manager of Newton, 
Kansas, 1931-39, has become city manager of Le- 
banon, Missouri. 

Horace P. EpMonp, city manager of Delray 
Beach, Florida, since February, 1946, has been 
appointed manager at Pompano Beach, Florida. 

T. E. FeNNEssEY, manager of Las Vegas, Neva«a, 
from 1945 to September, 1947, has been appointed 
manager at Tulare, California. 

WituiaM J. Hearp, manager of Carey, Ohio, 
since June, 1946, has been appointed first manager 
of Kinston, North Carolina. 

Rosert D. Hertscu, manager of Davidson, Mich- 
igan, 1939-41, and of Wayne, Michigan, during 
1947, has been appointed first manager of Farm- 
ington, Connecticut. 

ArtHuR E. J. JoHNsoNn, formerly manager ot 
Clarinda, Iowa, 1943-46, and of Shenandoah, Lowa, 
since March, 1946, has been appointed manager at 
Cushing, Oklahoma. 

Cuartes C. McCaLt, manager of West View, 
Pennsylvania, 1942-43; Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
1944-45; and Salinas, California, 1945-46, has been 
appointed city manager of Glendale, California. 

Pri Minner, formerly mayor of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has been appointed manager of Liberal. 
Kansas. 

Ear L. Mostey, who recently resigned the c's 
managership of Colorado Springs, Colorado, afte! 
17 years in that position, has been appointed bs 
the mayor of Denver, Colorado, to the newly cre 
ated. post of director of utilities. Mr. Mosley was 
manager of light and power in Colorado Springs 
for five years before becoming city manager of that 
city. 
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